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RECENTLY ACQUIRED 
SILVER 

WHY do we like old silver, why 
has it so strong a claim to be 
placed in our museums, and why must 
it be old, why not new, if good? A 
general answer, impolite it is true, 
is, why not? Among old objects hal- 
lowed by time and usage is there any- 
thing more associated with the pleas- 
anter side of existence than silver? 

The craft of the silversmith, even 
today and setting aside certain me- 
chanical aids, is as personal as any, 
ancient or modern: he works in a 
material which is as responsive to his 
efforts as any other and is respected 
for qualities useful and ornamental. 

We like old silver for reasons senti- 
mental, archaeological, and aesthetic: 
there has been no style that could not 
be and has not been aptly expressed in 
silver, few periods in its history when 
a style was so ugly that it could not 
be refined in silver: rococo is purified, 
and the melting pot is merciful as well 
as merciless. There are few objects 
that so reflect the customs and tastes 
of a period, and the object which so 
interestingly reflects the daily life and 
social customs of a period, joined to 
an aesthetic expression, finds a wel- 
come in an art museum not less than 
in the museum of history or archae- 
ology. 

We like the old for various reasons 
added to the one that it is beautiful: 
it has acquired beauty by use and in- 
terest from association : it offers study 
to the student and the expert, for its 
method of construction like that of 
painting is sometimes evasive and the 
period of construction no less. New 
silver can be and often is as good, 
but for proper comparison is obliged 
to meet the old on its own ground in 
style, in design; for taste differs in 
styles, as in other matters, argument 
concerning which is useless. 



Several old and new pieces of silver 
in the Museum, a pair of coasters, a 
tea caddy, and a pair of candlesticks, 
are profitable and interesting studies. 
The coasters were made in London in 
1806 by Benjamin Smith for the firm 
of Rundell, Bridge and Rundell who 
state in their Latin inscription on the 
pieces that they are goldsmiths to the 
King and Prince of Wales, and that 
they are the makers. Benjamin Smith 
and Paul Storr worked for and sup- 
plied the entire output of Rundell, 
Bridge and Rundell, and finally be- 
came the firm of Storr and Mortimer. 

Few coasters were made before the 
time of George III and these are in 
the heavier ornamental style of the 
later part of that period. The verti- 
cal sides are a repeating pattern, re- 
ticulated, of vines and grapes in heavy 
casting (characteristic of the time), 
the leaves in mat chasing: the gilding 
prevents our learning with certainty 
how many pieces of casting were put 
together to form the pattern and the 
soldering was skilfully done : a gallery t 
pierced, of egg and dart under a wide 
rim finishes the top, and one of festoon 
and dart unites the sides with a bot- 
tom of wood, underneath the false one 
of silver, where in plates of ivory, balls 
of ivory revolve smoothly and noise- 
lessy "put the bottle about." 

The coasters are the spontaneous 
product of a craftsman who made 
many such and who puts together 
stock pieces of casting and galleries, 
and the best expression of his skill is 
to be found in the details of joining 
his pieces, his soldering and finish: it 
is not such individual work that it is 
necessary to carry his smoothing away 
of saw marks or cleaning up of over- 
flow of solder to the point usual in a 
pattern piece : no doubt he made many 
of this pattern, but so few remain 
after a century of the hazard of the 
melting pot, that the pieces have be- 
come unique: which is another of the 
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reasons for their final retreat to the 
shelter of a museum. 

The caddy was also made in Lon- 
don, in 1789, by silversmiths well 
known in their day, Samuel Godbe- 
here and Edward Wigan. It is made 
with vertical sides faceted and fluted, 
and the decoration aside from the 
finial on the cover, an ivory pineapple 
in a cluster of silver leaves, is en- 
graved, "bright cut" principally, of 
bands of flowers, festoons and gar- 
lands, and lines in "wriggle." Aside 
from design, the craftsmanship of the 
silversmith lying so much in his com- 
mand over refractory joints and obsti- 
nate solders, the effect is symmetry, 
correctness, completeness: leaving lit- 
tle to be said save that the result is 
good. 

The candlesticks are re-creations of 
Renaissance work and are modern 
American. It is good work for it has 
not attempted to correct careless or 
free handicraft in the older work: a 
modern craftsman could and no doubt 
would make a better (in the sense of 



a neater) piece of piercing and filing 
than the old workman thought neces- 
sary to the effect he had in mind. 
The greater part of the work is cast- 
ing and uniting the various parts: a 
galvanoplastic reproduction is a fac- 
simile, but it is only skin deep, and a 
casting must be worked over to give 
it life: in this work it is sometimes 
difficult to detect where interpretation 
supplements fac-simile. The four hu- 
man bodied griffins that back to back 
support the shaft of the candlestick 
(which recalls Italian well-heads, 
fountains, and pulpits) are the better 
chased parts of the work, particularly 
the scrolls from which they rise, and 
indicate diverse hands in the work. 
The complete pieces recall the work 
of Renaissance stone carvers, wood 
carvers, and metal workers: which is 
one of the principal arguments in 
favor of old handicraft, that it is done 
in the style of its period, a fresh spon- 
taneous work: not a revival to suit a 
passing fashion or fad or echo of some 
previous one. C. P. D. 



